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For “The Friend.” 
The Assyrians and their Kings. 
“<The Nations Around” contains much valu- 
Je information in relation to the kingdoms 
-d communities by which Israel and Judah 
ere surrounded. We propose to extract a 
rt of what is said respecting Assyria. 

“Behold the Assyrian was a cedar in Leba- 
on with fair branches, and with a shadowing 
‘roud. The waters made him great, the 
»ep set him up on high with her rivers run- 
mg about his plants, and sent out her little 
wers unto all the trees of the field. The 
sdars in the garden of God could not hide 
‘m: the fir trees were not like his boughs, 
ad the chestnut trees were not like his 
eanches. I have made him fair by the mul- 
tude of his branches: so that all the trees of 
iden that were in the Garden of God, envied 
im.” 

Under this figure of the trees of the garden 
f€ God, which is carried on through several 
sapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy, we see sketch- 
d out the history of all the nations of the 
ast in the first ages, as Daniel’s vision of the 
nage and of the four beasts sketches the rise 
nd fall of the empires of later times. 

Ezekiel sees in his vision the ancient garden 
-f God, Eden—the country watered by mighty 
livers, that enclosed the first paradise and 
fterwards the district that was the nursery 
sround of all the nations of mankind. There 
the young trees (the different races of men) 
the ‘great cedars and the little cedars, the 
shestnuts and the firs, with their unlike foli- 
ge, grew up side by side till the time of their 
lanting out came. Tyre was there a stately 
sree (“thou hast been in Eden, in the garden 
of God,” Ezekiel says of Tyre in another 
place,) and Damascus and the other Syrian 
sities, the little cedars: that tried to hide the 
young giant cedar of Assyria on its first plant- 
ing out; and Egypt and Israel were there, 
great chestnuts and firs towering up into 
diverse branch and foliage. Then Hzekiel 
describes the growth of the trees transplanted 
to their places in the world outside the gar- 
den, and notes how, beyond all others, the 
roots of the Assyrian tree spread and spread ; 
jhow its plants (its beautiful cities) were made 
great by waters, the deep Tigris river, and 
all the little tributary rivers that fenced them 


round; and how its branches stretched far 
and wide, and thickened and deepened into a 
shadowing shroud; till at length it became a 
great Upas growth, under which all the other 
trees that had been with it in the garden of 
God languished and withered away. Then 
he tells how the great tree was cut down and 
left upon the mountains, and in the valleys, 
its branches broken and its boughs bent low 
by its rivers; and how all the people of the 
earth came out from under its shadow and 
left it alone. 

Almost all nations have traditions more or 
less distinct, of a time before that when they 
began to live in the place where they are 
found, when their authentic history begins. 
An emigration from one place, and a settle- 
ment in another, is generally the starting 
point for their stories, and behind that a lov- 
ing, transforming memory of some first home, 
some Eden of God, or golden age, glows with 
a faint light. Many conjectures have been 
hazarded respecting the position of the spot 
which was the first home of the human race. 
Rawlinson believes it to have been that por- 
tion of the alluvial plain of Chaldea bordering 
on the Persian Gulf, where the remains of the 
first cities of the world—Ur and Babel and 
Brech—have been found. The planting out 
of the Assyrian tree from this spot is recorded 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis. “The be- 
ginning of his (Nimrod) kingdom was Babel, 
and Hrech, and Calneh, and Accad, in the 
land of Shinar. Out of that land went Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh.” 

At some time—it is impossible to fix the 
date—a spirit of enterprise seized on the 
Shemite tribes living among the Chaldeans 
and mixed people who formed the population 
of the first settled habitations of the world, 
and prompted them to move northwards to 
find fresh homes for themselves. Terah led 
one band of emigrants from Ur to Haran, and 
separated the Hebrew people from the rest of 
mankind; a second band of mixed Cushites 
and Shemites made their way from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf to the slip of sea-coast be- 
hind Lebanon, and founded the great trading 
cities of Phenicia; while a third party, pro- 
bably larger than either of the other two, as- 
cending the Tigris, began to found cities on 
its banks, and grew gradually, first into an 
independent, and then into a powerful people. 

The great tree was planted out, and its 
roots were strengthened and its offshoots 
nourished by the fostering waters near which 
it was placed; but, like all mighty things, its 
crowth was for some time slow and noiseless. 
The Phenician fishing villages had grown into 
renowned cities, and their settlements had 
multiplied and spread into all parts of the 
world, while Nineveh was still an unimportant 
place, only mentioned with other towns, in 
lists of conquered cities on Egyptian monu- 
ments. The children of Israel passed through 
their long captivity in Egypt, and conquered 


Canaan, and came out victorious from their 


long struggle with the Philistines before the 
Assyrians had made any permanent conquests 
beyond the district on each side of the Tigris, 
which may be called Assyria Proper. 

In the time of the late Judges, however, a 
warlike monarch, Tiglath Pileser the First, 
ascended the throne of Assyria, and by his 
conquests laid the foundation for the great- 
ness of the empire. , He stands out distinctly 
before us from among a number of scarcely 
known kings that came before and after him, 
because a clay cylinder of his time, on which 
is graven in very minute characters an ac- 
count of all that he did during the first five 
years of his reign, has come down to us, and 
has been translated into English by Sir H. 
Rawlinson. It is interesting for the light it 
throws on the state of the countries bordering 
on Assyria proper in Tiglath Pileser the first’s 
reign, and for the constant mention of the 
gods worshipped in Assyria, to whose inter- 
vention the successes recorded are always re- 
ferred. The king tells his own story, and 
speaks in the first person throughout the 
document. The style in which he relates his 
adventures is much more lively and pictures- 
que than that which prevails in the inscrip- 
tions of later monarchs. We will give a few 
sentences in which his more distant journeys 
are described. 

The record begins with an enumeration of 
titles: “Tiglath Pileser, the mighty king; 
king of legions of people; king of all lands 
watered by the Euphrates; king of kings ; 
lord of lords; the arbitrator, the venerable, 
the majestic. . 

“In the beginning of my reign 20,000 men 
of the Muskayans and their five kings, whom 
no king of Assyria had ever ventured to meet 
in battle, went and seized the country of 
Comukha. * * * In the service of my god 
Assur, I assembled my chariots and warriors ; 
[ passed through the difficult region of Kasi- 
erage ee fought with the 20,000 men 
and the five kings, defeated them, and cut off 
their heads; their moveables, their wealth, 
and their valuables, I plundered to a countless 
amount.” 

“Then I went on to the land of Comukha. 
I conquered the whole country; I burned 
their cities with fire ; I destroyed and ruined ; 
* * * T travelled over the rough mountains 
and difficult wildernesses in carts made of iron; 
* * T smote the fighting men like wild beasts 
in the middle of their forests; their dead 
bodies choked up the Tigris, the roaring 
waters carried them down. 

“In the course of fighting, king Kaliteree 
fell into my power. I took from him his wives 
and his children, the delight of his heart. I 
seized his treasures: three times sixty iron 
vessels, five copper trays, together with the 
gold and silver gods of the people, and their 
beds and furniture. I plundered every where, 
and then burned the city and the palace with 
fire.” 

Other expeditions of the same kind are re- 


counted in similar terms of savage exultation, 
his successes in plundering and destroying 
the people being ascribed to the constant help 
of his god Assur. 

“There fell into my hands altogether,” he 
says, “between the commencement of my 
reign and my fifth year, forty-two countries 
and their kings from beyond the river Zab to 
the Euphrates, and from the country of the 
Khatti (the northern Hittites) to the upper 
ocean of the setting sun, I brought them under 
our government. I placed them under the 
Magian religion.” 

The upper region of the setting sun proba- 
bly means the Caspian Sea. The district thus 
described includes an area of about four hun- 
dred miles each way—not larger than France. 
The fact of so small a country being divided 
into forty-two separate States, each with its 
independent king, shows the political weak- 
ness of the countries adjoining Assyria at that 
time, and explains Tiglath Pileser’s easy vic- 
tories, and the speed with which he overruns 
one petty kingdom after another. Much the 
same state of things seems to have prevailed 
in Syria and in the mountainous regions west 
of the Tigris as Joshua found in Canaan. The 
people were split up into tribes, who usually 
lived in a state of chronic hostility to each 
other, and every fortified place had a petty 
king at its head. When danger threatened 
they made hasty leagues for mutual defence, 
“four kings” or “five kings” bringing their 
soldiers and their chariots to some appointed 
spot to fight the invaders; but jealousies of 
old standing prevented any real co-operation, 
and on the first symptom of ill fortune the| 
league split up, and the little army melted 
away, each chieftain hurrying off to protect 
his own castle. 

(To be continued.) 


From Dr. Thomas’ Universal Pronoun cing Dictionary, 
George Fox. 
(Concluded from -page 358.) 

Although the rise of the Society of Friends 
was primarily a religions movement, it has 
unquestionably exerted an important influ- 
ence upon the political as well as the social 
condition of England and the United States. 
“Tt was,” says Bancroft, “the consequence of 
the moral warfare against corruption,—the 
aspiration of the human mind after a perfect 
emancipation from the long reign of bigotry 
and superstition.” “It marks,” observes the 
same writer, in another place, “the moment 
when intellectual freedom was claimed uncon- 
ditionally by the people as an inalienable birth- 
right.” (See “ History of the United States,” 
vol. i. p. 451, and vol. ii. p. 337.) 

As Fox believed it to be required of him 
that he should not doff his hat “to any, high 
or low,” and that he should, when addressing 
an individual, use invariably the singular pro- 
noun, “without any respect to rich or poor, 
great or small,” he gave great offence, and 
excited the rage of some who, he says, were 
“great professors of christianity.” He was 
thus furnished with an answer to those who 
thought this too trifling a matter to be so 
scrupulous about; for what concerned so 
nearly the pride and passions of men was not 
so trival as to be beneath the command of 
God. 

Having, in 1648, at Nottingham, boldly op- 
posed a priest respecting a point of doctrine 
in the presence of his congregation, he was 
arrested and sent to prison. He was again im- 
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prisoned in 1650 at Derby, upon a false accusa- 
tion of blasphemy. On that occasion Justice 
Bennet, of Derby, called him and his friends 
“Quakers,” because he bade the magistrates 
“tremble at the word of the Lord.” During 
his imprisonment at Derby there was in the 
same jail a young woman who was to be tried 
for her life for stealing. “I wrote,” says Fox, 
“to the judge and jury, showing them how 
contrary it was to the law of God in old time 
to put people to death for stealing; and movy- 
ing them to show mercy.” Throughout his 
life he appears never to havo hesitated to re- 
buke falsehood, injustice, and cruelty, in what- 
ever form they exhibited themselves, and 
without respect to persons. He felt also 
called upon to bear his testimony against all 
war, whether offensive or defensive, alleging 
the commands of our Saviour, “ Love your 
enemies,” “ Resist, not evil,” &c. He cited the 
same Divine authority to prove not merely 
the unlawfulness of profane swearing, but of 
oaths of every kind. Their faithful adherence 
to their convictions, on these and other points, 
subjected Fox and his followers to much bitter 
persecution. He had in 1655 been imprisoned 
at Launceston. During his confinement in 
that place, one of his friends went to Oliver 
Cromwell and desired that he might be im- 
prisoned in Fox’s stead. This disinterested 
conduct appears to have greatly surprised the 
Protector. Turning to his councillors, he 
asked, “ Which of you would do as much for 
me if I were in the same condition ?” On the 
accession of Charles II., many hundred Qua- 
kers, who bad been imprisoned under the 
government of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
were set at liberty. But soon after the per- 
secution against these unoffending people 
raged more fiercely than ever. In 1663 Fox 
was again arrested ; but, when he was brought 
to be tried at the assizes, the judge declared 
that, in consequence of the-errors in the in- 
dictment, he was free from all the charges 
made against him. But, as the scruples of the 
Quakers against swearing were well known, 
the judge, in order to find a pretext against 
him, required him to take the oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy. On his refusing to 
do so, he was put into a filthy prison, in which 
there was, a part of the time, scarcely any 
ventilation, and yet the rain came in upon his 
bed, and he was exposed, without any fire, to 
the cold and wet during a long and severe 
winter. His confinement on this occasion 
lasted altogether, in different prisons, nearly 
three years. He was at length, in 1666, set 
at liberty. In 1669 he was married to Mar- 
garet Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, a man 
who was highly esteemed for his moderation 
and good sense, as well as for his piety. He 
had befriended George Fox in the early period 
of his ministry ; and his wife and daughters 
had been convinced by Fox’s preaching and 
led to embrace the principles of the Quakers. 
On behalf of these principles she had suffered 
long imprisonment and other persecution. 
In 1671 Fox set sail for Barbadoes, where 
many were convinced by his ministry. While 
in this island, in company with some other 
Friends, he drew up an important paper set- 
ting forth the belief of the Society in regard 
to the fundamental doctrines of christianity, 
and showing that the charges which had been 
made against them of denying the Divinity 
and Atonement of Christ and the divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, were unfounded 
calumnies. He afterwards visited the colonies| 


of Maryland, New Jersey, New England, & f 
He embarked for England in March, 167 
and arrived at Bristol about the end of April, 
Some months afterwards he was again in} 
prisoned, for refusing to swear, in Worcest 
jail. While here he had a severe illness, g), 
that his life was almost despaired of. Th, 
king would freely have pardoned him, buf, 
Fox would not accept a release from priso 
on these terms; for to accept a pardon implie 
that he had committed something to be fo1| 
given. After remaining in jail for more tha 
a year, he was at last set at liberty, chiefl: 
through the influence of Sir Matthew Hald 
Subsequently, his health having been greatly 
impaired by his imprisonment, he spent, fo 
the first time since his early youth, nearly 
two years in comparative repose at Swarth 
more, in Lancashire. This place had belonge 
to Margaret Fell, and was his ordinary resid 
ence during the latter period of his life. I 
1677, accompanied by Penn, Barclay, anc 
several others, he visited the “Friends” i 
Holland, and established Monthly and Quar 
terly Meetings and a Yearly Meeting in tha 
country. After an absence of several months 
he returned to England the same year. H 
died in London in 1690, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. 

In the religious history of modern times 
there is perhaps no more remarkable charac- 
ter than that of George Fox. He presents a 
rare example of the greatest gentleness and 
meekness joined with a courage which no 
dangers could appall and a zeal which no ob- 
loquy nor suffering could abate, much less 
subdue. From early manhood until the very 
end of his life, in spite of ridicule, reproach, 
and the bitterest persecution, he pursued with 
an unfaltering faith, and a resolution that 
never wavered even for a moment, the path 
which had, as he believed, been divinely ap- 
pointed him. Many men, deemed brave and 
virtuous, have, under the pressure of affliction 
or necessity, been led to reconsider and modify 
their principles, and, in order to gain what 
they considered a great good, have sometimes 
been willing to sacrifice a minute point of con- 
science; but George ‘Fox never changed or 
qualified bis views in the slightest degree, 
however great the emergency, and what he 
felt to be right in the beginning of his course 
he maintained unswervingly to the end of his 
life. Ifit be thought that he sometimes erred 
through excess of zeal, it should be borne in 
mind that, in those times of religious excite- 
ment and political commotion, many things 
were considered allowable, not by the Quakers 
only, but by a large proportion of the religious 
community, which would be universally con- 
demned by the spirit of a later and more luke- 
warm age. 

In person, George Fox was above the com- 
mon stature. He was of a pleasing counten- 
ance, and, though grave, of easy and modest 
manners. “He was,” says Penn, “civil be- 
yond all forms of breeding.” “A most merci- 
ful man, as ready to forgive as inapt to take 
offence.” As a speaker, he was clear, forcible, 
and convincing. “But above all,” says Penn, 
“he excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
weight of his spirit, the reverence and solem- 
nity of bis address and behaviour, the fewness 
and fullness of his words, have often struck 
even strangers with admiration.” 

The popular but erroneous idea that Fox 
was opposed to all learning, has arisen doubt- 
less from his having maintained not merely — 


| 


_ sound body, 
- must look for their subsistence through life,” 
depends on themselves. May we not 
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}t human learning was insufficient of itself 
qualify one to be a preacher of the gospel, 
te also that a man might be a true gospel 
-aister without any such learning at-all as 
\wiven at the universities. Nevertheless, he 
arly showed the high value which he set! 
jpn education, both by his earnest recom- 
‘ndation that schools should be established 
‘ong “Friends” for the proper instruction 
(“heir children, and still more by his apply- 
‘» himself, even after he had entered upon 
( ministry, to the study of the Hebrew 
‘ngue, of which he appears to have acquired 
lespectable knowledge ; for we are assured, 
' the authority of his intimate friend, George 
 hitehead, that “he was able to understand, 
lad, and write Hebrew.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
ox as a man of learning, in the ordinary ac- 
' tation of the phrase, although he well un- 
isrstood the use and value of learning. He 
28 to adopt the words of Coleridge, “an 
educated man of genius.” “There exist 
‘ilios,” remarks the same great critic, “on 
‘.e human understanding and the nature of 
an, which would have a far juster claim to 
i eir high rank and celebrity, if in the whole 


i 


tage volume there could be found as much 
AImess of heart and intellect as burst forth 
many a simple page of George Bosx.?’—— 
' Biographia Literaria,” chap. ix.) 
| Box wrote many epistles of advice and 
lichortation to the various meetings of the 
ll5ciety ; and he has left us a journal of his 
\fe, of which Sir James Mackintosh says, “ It 
- one of the most extraordinary and instruc- 
ve documents in the world, which no reader 
& competent judgment can peruse without 
eyering the virtue of the writer.” 
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From “Good Health.” 
Health and Occupation. 


(Concludsd from page 355.) 

The working classes hold a remedy against 
ong hours in their own hands; but it is sur- 
srising to notice how slow they are to avail 
themselves of it. Indeed, they may be said 
‘a one respect to be consenting parties to the 
»revalence of this evil, for the adults are in 
most instances not slow to seize the opportu- 
aity of earning “ overtime,” and parents will 
igo so far as to put pressure upon managers to 
employ children of tender years, and do not 
yeruple to misstate the age of their little ones. 
‘Let operatives work more quickly while they 
are at work, that they may have time for rest 
or recreation after the day’s work is over; for 
loy means such as these they are more surely 
promoting their best interests than by falling 
in with the arbitrary regulations of trades’ 
unions, as that, for instance, which enjoins 
¢hat a man must only use one hand in laying 
» brick. The lower orders of the working 
«lasses might well take a lesson from the 
‘change which has passed over the habits of 
icity men of business. A few years ago the 
ordinary working hours were from 8 A.M. to 
‘7 p. M.; whereas now 10 to 5 is the rule; work 
which formerly occupied ten to twelve hours 
peing now accomplished in half that time. 
But we can scarcely expect that any real im- 
‘provement in the particulars we have men- 
tioned will result until the elementary laws of 
health are taught in our schools, and the 
working population have learned how much 
the maintenance of the sound mind in the 
“the only fund to which they 


that the American workm 


to attain ? 

The general or indirect influences which 
affect the health of the operative class, have 
hitherto engaged our attention. We will now 
refer to those directly attributable to certain 
callings. Such a large proportion of the ail- 
ments and diseases of this section of the pop- 
ulation have so intimate a relation to their 
occupation, that it is difficult to deal with the 
subject within the limits of a single article. 

A few additional particulars in explanation 
of the above summary may be of interest. 
The destructive influence of the steel-grinding 


trades is such, that the average age of those little, via the 


engaged in them does not exceed thirty years; 
the men early contract the “grinder’s com- 
plaint,” 
consumption, life becomes a burden, and the 
frames of the poor sufferers waste away, by a 
repetition of slow tortures. 

Flour, and more particularly dried “ corn 
flour,” is almost as injurious as metallic dust, 
affecting the constitution in much the same 
way. Bakers and millers are a short-lived 
class of men, seldom attaining more than forty 
years. “Shoddy grinders,” boys employed 
in paper manufactories to sort, pick and tear 
up old rags, suffer from a peculiar form of 
bronchitis caused by their dusty work, and 
many others are similarly affected. The prin- 
cipal predisposing cause of the ailments of 
tailors and shoemakers is the adherence of 
these trades to the practice which demands 
that while at the “board” they shall squeeze 
themselves up into the most ridiculous of pos- 
tures; which it is obvious must considerably 
curtail the space allotted to the free action of 
the vital organs. The adoption of the sewing 
machine is, however, taking much work out 
of the hands of the journeymen tailors, a girl 
being able in a week to attain as great pro- 
ficiency in sewing or stitching as an appren- 
tice would take two years to achieve with his 
unassisted needle. 

The hard lot of milliners is well known. 
We mention their case only for the purpose 
of suggesting that the public who employ 
them might, by careful foresight, do more 
than the masters for the alleviation of their 
misfortunes. 

Our readers will hardly have expected to 
find that sewing machines, so freely spoken 
of as the remedy for the grievances of over- 
worked seamstresses, may be themselves class- 
ed among agents of mischief; but some ma- 
chines work heavily with an up-and-down 
movement from the hip, which soon becomes 
extremely wearing; while others are set in 
motion by a light heel-and-toe action, which 
may be long carried on without injury. 

Our writing masters mast be held respon- 
sible for much of the disease which attacks 
those who spend their lives at the desk, since 
children are taught to write with their bodies 
twisted into almost impossible contortions 
over their copy-books, instead of being al- 
lowed to sit in an easy, natural attitude. We 
can recommend those who have to write 
much, to stund while they write, or else to sit 
on a chair with a back to it which may be 
drawn near the desk, and thus supply a rest 
for the back. 

The arsenical compounds, mercury, lead, 


hope 


flower makers, meteorological instrument 


an will determine 
to secure for himself those advantages which 
his own vigor and energy so well qualify him 


makers, and of plumbers, painters and prin- 
ters, are subtle poisons which insinuate them- 
selves into the system, and so surely as they 
find an entrance produce most disastrous re- 


early d 
that all the natural functions 
removal of effete and injurious matters, which 


an asthmatic cough which ends in| 
‘as it is ter 


jurious. 


and autimony, the special bane of artificial dering God’ 


sults. Arsenic and mercury speedily induce 
a combination of disorders which end in an 
eath. Itis the feature of lead-poisoning 
are impeded ; the 


is continually taking place ina healthy person, 


is checked; and therefore the poison remains 


and accumulates in the system until circula- 
tion and respiration become enfeebled, and 
death ensues. A painter, when discussing his 
mid-day meal, should realize that the lead in 
the paint on his hands is passing by little and 
bread and cheese, into his stom- 
ach, and may become the fruitful parent of 
many disorders. 

A preparation of white lead (sugar of lead, 
med, from its sweet taste) has been 


largely used to whiten straw hats and bon- 
nets. The dust is diffused through the air, 


and is inhaled and swallowed by the work- 
people in such quantities as to be most in- 
Much illness has thus arisen, and 
several lives have been sacrificed. It has 
been suggested by a practical chemist, whose 
attention was drawn to the evil in question, 
that a paste composed of sulphate of baryta 
might be employed instead of the lead. This 
has been found to work well, and is quite in- 
nocuous. The white oxide of zinc will, on 
trial, be probably found equally fitted for the 
purpose. 

These insidious foes are much more readily 
kept outside the walls, than ejected when they 
have succeeded in forcing an entrance into the 
citadel, and the workers in these metals 
should carefully adopt simple but effectual 
preventive measures. Too much attention 
cannot bo given to frequent and thorough 
cleansing, and a very Pharisaic dread of eat- 
ing with hands unwashed would prove most 
wholesome. 

The men employed in riveting iron ships 
long suffered from the consequences of inhal- 
ing the noxious fumes from the furnaces used 
for heating the rivets within the ship’s hold; 
fresh air could only be obtained through the 
hatchways, and the men died. At length a 
remedy was found; the rivets were heated on 
deck, and allowed to slide down pipes to the 
part of the ship where they were required. 
‘This poison is most rife when, in a fit of mis- 
placed economy, an attempt is made to burn 
impure and smoke-producing coke. 

It will have been noticed that most of the 
occupations to which allusion has been made, 
have been such as are carried on in-doors. 
he fact that those whose avocations expose 
them to the inclemencies of the wind and 
weather are far more healthy and long-lived 
than those who work under cover, is as re- 
markable as it is undoubted. 

Tn conclusion, let it ever be borne in mind 
that whatever may be the specific dangers 
attaching to particular occupations, there is 
no disease so deadly as no occupation at all ; 
it is a rust that corrodes, and a canker that 
corrupts all vital power both of body and 
mind. The absence of definite purpose in life, 
and of regulated effort to realize that purpose, 
is productive of the fatal distemper, of the 
languid stagnation of ennui, or of the distorted 
and morbid activities of hypochondriasis, ren- 

s gift of life a burden or a tor- 
ment. . 
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Human beings were never intended for in- 
dolence; even in the Garden of Hden the first 
of our race was appointed to dress and to 
keep it. Itis never to be forgotten that labor 
is a law of our being; and even if there be 
some penalty involved in the difficulties and 
dangers attaching to labor, still it is at once 
man’s glory and happiness to surmount and 
overcome them. A beneficent Creator in im- 
posing a law attaches a blessing to obedience. 
Disobedience must bring its punishment. Lord 
Stanley has feelingly and eloquently depicted 
the miseries affecting those who by their 
worldly position seem exempted, and hold 
themselves exempt from the law of labor, and 
has commiserated those who consume much 
and produce nothing ; production in propor- 
tion to power is the secret of a happy balanc- 
ing of mind and body. 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

“Ist mo. 23d, 1833. After an absence of 
more than two weeks, having been in com- 
pany with most of the committee of the Year- 
ly Meeting, I returned home, and found my 
small lonely family well; which was cause of 
thankfulness. The committee visited nearly 
all the Preparative Meetings belonging to 
Concord and Caln Quarterly Meetings, our 
own being the last. I have been sensible in 
the course of it, of some misses and shortcom- 
ings, for want of closer watchfulness, but 
cannot charge myself’ with wilful disobedi- 
ence; and my gracious Master has not chas- 
tened me severely, blessed be His holy name, 
but has permitted me to enjoy peaceful pov- 
erty mostly since my return. May I be more 
watchful, and labor to keep increasingly near 
unto Him who is worthy of the dedication of 
my whole heart. 

“4th mo. 23d. Yesterday I returned from 
our Yearly Meeting, which was large. An 
evidence was mercifully afforded that we are 
not a forsaken people; being favored from 
time to time with the overshadowing of di- 
vine good. Having endeavored to attend to 
the pointings of Truth, I have been favored to 
return with a comfortable degree of peace; 
all of which I desire to commemorate with 
gratitude: as also that of my family being 
preserved in health during my absence. 

“11th mo. 13th. I left home and attended 
the Select Preparative and Select Quarterly 
Meetings to a good degree of satisfaction. 
But was prevented from being at the General 
Meeting for Business, by being suddenly much 
indisposed ; and a renewal of close scrutiny 
was felt respecting my inward state, which 
continued until after my return last evening ; 
when in looking over my steppings for some 
years back, fears were renewedly felt, lest 
some of my service, professedly religious, had 
been too much in the mixture, for want of 
keeping sufficiently near to Divine counsel: 
when, under a humbling sense thereof, it 
seemed spoken impressively to my inward 
understanding, My mercy is greater than 
thy steppings aside: at which my poor mind 
was again bowed in gratitude, and a precious 
sense of quiet and peace has been experienced 
through the course of this day; for which 
unmerited, favor I desire to be reverently 
thankful. 

“12th mo. 18th. Returned home after an 
absence of several days, having been in com- 


pany with a committee of our Monthly Meet- 
ing, who were appointed to visit those who 
are too remiss in the attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings. The service, as it was pro- 
ceeded in, was attended with a good degree 
of satisfaction, my mind being renewedly im- 
pressed with a sense, that it is only as we 
endeavor to keep near to Divine guidance, 
that such visits can be rightly performed, 

“Tn First month, 1834, the visit above al- 
luded to was finished; and the committee 
feel an encouraging hope that some usefulness 
may result therefrom. 

“8th month, 1834. Having attended our 
Quarterly Meeting, and being sensible that 
many weaknesses remain among us, a little 
ability was afforded to labor on account 
thereof, for which I feel peace; and a desire 
arises that I may be increasingly concerned 
to keep on the watch-tower. 

“8th mo. 24th. Feeling this morning a 
degree of solemnity to cover my mind, in 
which I am renewedly made sensible, that, if 
I have attained to any degree of standing in 
the blessed Truth, it has not been through 
any merit of my own, but by the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost: an increase of which I humbly 
crave. 

“2d mo. 1835. I attended our Quarterly 
Meeting under a sense that it is a low time, 
and more humility and fervent religious 
zeal appear to me to be much wanting among 
us. 

“dth mo. 12th. Visited two persons under 
affliction. My mind was led into sympathy 
with them, particularly the young man, who 
is a member with us, of orderly conduct, and 
somewhat useful in Society; yet now on a 
sick-bed, he seems sensible that he has slight- 
ed many offered mercies, and feels as one cast 
off; but was favored to supplicate the most 
holy One for forgiveness. It felt to me an 
humbling time; and the language of encour- 
agement flowed toward him, in an unshaken 
belief that He who hath thus aftlicted, and 
for a small moment forsaken him, will in His 
own time return with everlasting kindness, 
give him the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
[returned home under a thankful sense of 
having obtained a little bread in my own 
house, and ability was mercifully afforded to 
lie down as beside the still waters, which I 
esteem as an unmerited favor. 

“4th mo. 25th. Returned from our Yearly 
Meeting which was large. By the reports 
from the different Quarterly Meetings, it is 
evident deficiencies still remain among us; 
but ability was mercifully afforded to many 
exercised sisters, to labor for their removal, 
and I thought the condescending goodness of 
Israel’s Shepherd was mercifully near in most 
or all of the sittings; which is cause of hum- 
ble thankfulness. 

“8th mo. 5th. Returned home after at- 
tending our Monthly Meeting at Sadsbury 
yesterday. I went under considerable dis- 
couragement, partly on account of indisposi- 
tion. Itisa time when there are many causes 
for exercise; and the necessity of laboring to 
keep near to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
was renewedly felt in an impressive manner. 
And although no way opened for relief of 
mind, through the medium of vocal expres- 
sion, yet blessed be the name of Israel’s Shep- 
herd, I have been permitted to return in the 


feeling of comfortable quiet. Oh! may I}! 
never take up a rest short of the true rest ;}! 
which I sometimes fear. 

“9th. Attended our Quarterly Meeting, 
which was to me more lively than some pre- 
ceding ones. On returning, went a little out 
of my way to see an aged woman Friend, 
who gets but little to meeting. I have long 
thought that it was the duty of those who 


are able to move about, to visit those who 
are confined at home, and much deprived of 
the opportunity of getting to religious meet- 
ings. 

“10th mo. 3d. I met the committee at 
Westtown, and attended the morning and 
afternoon meetings: also our Monthly Meet- 
ing on my return; and visited a Friend, who 
through age and loss of sight, has been con-} 
fined at home for some years. Although 
sensible of some omissions in the course of 
this little journey, yet believe I may say of 
a truth, it was more through a fear of being 
too forward, or of not having received suffi- 
cient commission, than wilful disobedience ; 
and through the mercy of our compassionate | 
Redeemer, I was favored to return with a 
comfortable degree of peaceful quiet, surpass- 
ing my desert. 

“11th mo. 9th. Being indisposed for sev- 
eral days past, and at the same time exercised 
before the Most High, in desire to know His 
blessed will respecting some impressions which 
had been made on my mind, and whether the 
performance of the duty was required, after 
a time of conflict and besetment, I trust a 
good degree of resignation was felt, and com- 
fortable quiet experienced, in which I remem- 
bered that it was said unto David the Psalm- 
ist, when he was about to build an house unto 
the Lord:—‘Thou didst well that it was in 
thine heart :’ upon which my mind became 
relieved, at least for the present. But having 
renewedly seen I think that my standing 
is on a sea of glass; desires have been raised 
that I may be enabled to keep near to holy 
help, that neither self my great enemy, nor 
any other foe, may be permitted to retard my 
progress Heavenward. Lord help me on- 
ward, I beseech Thee! 

No date. “My mind being again exercised re- 
specting the foregoing subject, which was to 
visit a man in Lancaster prison, who had been 
arrested and put there, charged with the crime 
of abusing his brother-in-law, and sentenced 
to five years close confinement, I was greatly 
beset with various discouragements, such as- 
my own unfitness; the having no acquain- 
tance with the prisioner; and such a visit 
from a female being altogether new in Lan- 
caster as far as I knew. Yet the exercise 
pressing heavy upon me, I ventured to open 
it to a few Friends who did not discourage 
me; and the necessary care being taken to 
open the way for the visit, it was performed 
on the 21st of the Eleventh month, accom- 
panied by my dear friends W. R. and L. B. 
It was a season not soon to be forgotten. 
The fear of man being taken from me, I was 
enabled to feel deeply for the poor transgres- 
sor; and to relieve my mind of the burden, 
for which I trust I feel a degree of humble 
thankfulness to Him who is still pleased to 
manifest Himself to be strength in weakness; 
and blessed be his Holy Name, He contin- 
ues, I believe, beyond all doubt to be the 
friend of sinners. 

“6th mo., 1836. It has been a very low 


season with me for some time past, and 
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close searching of heart, attended with the 
vnaery, Whyisit so? Has the world, and the 
‘aings of the world, again too much taken 
yold of my mind; and with David the Psalm- 
t shall I exclaim, ‘Are His mercies clean 
yone forever? But this morning my mind 
), raised in desire that I may be made accep- 
able in the Divine sight. ‘Let not thine hand 
ere, nor thine eye pity, until thou hast 
fnade of me what thou wouldst have me to 
we. Bradicate every secret fault, that so L 
‘aay be prepared, through the efficacy of Thy 
ower and mercy, when the solemn closing 
jaoments come, to receive the clean linen, 
Fsure and white, the righteousness of saints. 
- “9th mo. 13th. In looking over the leaves 
of my life, now in the 66th year of my age, 
am sensible that the enemy of my soul’s 
eace, and of all righteousness, has often 
) losely beset me, as on every side, with temp- 
} ations, doubts, and fears, and plausible accu- 
ations, which have been as the blast of the 
verrible one beating against the wall. Yet 
‘lessed be the name of the Lord; He re- 
‘mains to be a strong tower to those who seek 
lim for refuge in the day of trouble.. My 
rmind was comforted to-day in meeting with 
‘the revival of the following passage of the 
JHoly Writ, ‘Behold I have graven thee on 
ithe palms of my hands; thy walls are con- 
itinually before me:’ since which my mind has 
been preserved in a good degree of peaceful 
«quiet, which I esteem a great favor.” 


(To be continued.) 
dn eS 


Diversity of Language. 
Philology tells us, that there is no limit 
to the variation of dialect. The simplicity 
‘and the intricacy of truth, as together re- 


vealed and reconciled in this branch of sci- 


ence, consist in the phenomenon, that while 
the original unity of all human speech is 
traceable in the actual prevalence or legible 
history of certain radical forms, the diversi- 
ties of usage are as unlimited as the diversi- 
ties of national, and of provincial, and even 
of individual character. It is now an indis- 
putable truth that every man, 80 far as he 
thinks for himself makes his own language ; 
although it must remain to be an indisputa- 
ble blessing in a world which has been en- 


lightened by any revelation of truth, that 


individuals are capable of adopting both their 


thoughts and their language, for the most 


part “at second-hand.” So far as we speak 
intelligently or appreciatingly, we must speak 
originally, because thought is antecedent to 
language. And for the same reason we may 
speak intelligibly and yet not with perfect in- 
telligence or appreciation of our words, when 


we are merely uttering borrowed thoughts. 


It is thus manifest that they who take the 


lead in thought are the only ones who can 
- take the lead in utterance. 


They think for 
us before they speak for us, and we adopt 
their words, so long as we can observe that 
their thoughts are not retrograde, and may 
accordingly infer that they are progressive. 
Truth is one, and if they in speaking for us 
have made an advance upon our thoughts, it 
is not only in vain for us to be jealous of their 
success, but it will be politic in us gracefully 
to accept and acknowledge the results of 
their ratiocination, as the only mode in which 
we can hope to speak in turn for them, and 
to make farther advances, either with or 
without them, in the exposition of truth. 
Every true thinker is thus more or less the 


mouth piece of his companion’s observations. 
There may be all degrees of difference among 
us, but it is worthy of note, that, as the mem- 
ber of a rational community, no individual 
can be either an all-sufficient oracle or an im- 
becile echo.— Commonwealth. 


of For “The Friend.” 
Justification. 

William Bayly, after declaring the full faith 
of Friends in the atonement made by Christ, 
says: 

“ Because we testify, that it is not the no- 
tion, or bare historical and literal belief of 
those things, that justifies or makes us really 
free from that wrath which comes upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil, whether Jew or 
gentile, professor or profane; but only the life 
and virtue of this blood, received into the 
heart by that living faith, which Christ alone 
is the author of; therefore we are branded 
with slighting the blood of the man Christ, 
&e. though we testify our esteem thereof, 
both in the history and in the mystery, and 
that without the life and virtue of this blood 
there is no remission.” 

“ And be it known to thee and all the world, 
that the Quaker owns no other righteousness 
to be justified by, but the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ; the righteousness which is of 
God by faith in him, according to the Scrip- 
tures of truth; nor no other name under 
heaven by which men can be saved, whatever 
any of you dream of them; and yet they desire 
that those gifts and virtues which the Spirit 
of God works in their minds, may stand and 
be increased, according to that good exhorta- 
tion, 2 Pet. i. 5, ‘Add to your faith virtue, and 
to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, &c. for he that lacketh these things 
is blind.” 

In reply to W. H., who charged Friends 

with being proud and pharisaical, and despis- 
ing Christ’s blood which was shed for them 
on the cross, he says— 
“ What! our perfection the same which every 
babe in Christ hath, and yet proud, pharisai- 
cal, despising Christ’s blood, not prizing his 
sufferings and atonement, and a deceived peo- 
ple; how can this be, W. H.? Surely thou 
hast greatly belied and abused the babes in 
Christ, as thou wilt remember one day ; for 
we do highly prize the blood, sufferings, and 
atonement of Christ Jesus, beyond expression, 
though such as thou speak all manner of evil 
against us falsely, as God is our witness,” &e. 
—Hxposition, page 122. 

In a treatise signed and put forth by A. 
Pyott and others, we find the following: 

“This Jesus in whom dwelt the fulness of 
the Godhead, we believe offered up himself 
according to the will of the Father, an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to God, and became a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of mankind to the end 
of the world, and died for all men, as all died 
in Adam; through whose blood, God pro- 
claims redemption and salvation to man, and 
offers to be reconciled, and freely for his Son’s 
sake, to remit, forgive, and pass by, all past 
offences, to as many as shall truly and heartily 
repent of their sins, and turn from the same, and 
shall so believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
love him, as for the future to live a holy, cir- 
cumspect, christian life, and obey his com- 
mands, thereby continuing in his love.” Page 
8, 9. 


’ Richard Claridge, in stating the belief of 
Friends on the subject of justification, in an 


argument which he had with an Antinomian 
Baptist, says :— 

“Tn a word, if justification be considered 
in its full and just latitude, neither Christ’s 
work without us, in the prepared body, nor 
his work within us, by his Holy Spirit, are to 
be excluded; for both have their place and 
service in our complete and absolute justifica- 
tion. 

“By the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
without us, we, truly repenting and believing, 
are, through the mercy of God, justified from 
the imputations of sins and transgressions 
that are past, as though they, had never been 
committed; and by the mighty work of Christ 
within us, the power, nature, and habits of 
sin are destroyed, that as sin once reigned 
unto death, even so now grace reigneth, 
through righteousness, unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And allthis is effected, 
not by a bare or naked act of faith, separate from 
obedience ; but in the obedience of faith, Christ 
being the author of eternal salvation to none 
but those that obey him.” P. 79. 1699. 

Daniel Philips says: “ Now as the death of 
Christ is universally extended, so, in order to 
fit and prepare men for the receiving and ap- 
plying the saving benefits thereof unto them- 
selves, the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal. 1 Cor. xii. 7. 
Tam come, saith Christ, a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth in me should not 
abide in darkness. John xii. 46. The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men. Tit. ii. 11. And as men mind 
and attend unto the light, spirit and grace of 
Christ in their own hearts, so it will first dis- 
cover to them their sins, and their utter in- 
ability to save themselves therefrom by virtue 
of any strength, power, or free will of their 
own, and then show them, in, by, and from 
whom alone, strength and salvation are to be 
had, namely, Jesus Christ; who was delivered 
for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification. Rom. iv. 25. For without his 
light to enlighten, and his Spirit and grace to 
teach and enable, men can neither know Christ 
effectually, nor believe in him savingly, not- 
withstanding the universal extent of his suf- 
ferings, death and resurrection.” —Hxposition, 

wl92. 

: Declaration of Faith presented by the So- 
ciety to Parliament: 

“Question. Do you believe and expect 
salvation and justification by the righteous- 
ness and merits of Jesus Christ, or by your 
own righteousness or works ? 

“ Answer. By Jesus Christ, his righteous- 
ness, merits, and works, and not by our own: 
God is not indebted to us for our deservings, 
but we to him for his free grace in Christ 
Jesus, whereby we are saved through faith in 
him, not of ourselves, and by his grace enabled 
truly and acceptably to serve and follow him 
as he requires. He is our all in all, who 
worketh all in us that is well pleasing to God. 

“Question. Do you believe remission of 
sins and redemption through the sufferings, 
death, and blood of Christ ? 

«“ Answer. Yes; through faith in him, as 
he suffered and died for all men, gave himself 
a ransom for all, and his blood being shed for 
the remission of sins, so all they who sincere- 
ly believe and obey him, receive the benefits 
and blessed effects of his suffering and dying 
for them: they, by faith in his name, receive 
and partake of that eternal redemption which 
he hath obtained for us, who gave himself for 
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us that he might redeem us from all iniquity :|jects. 


He died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification; and if we walk in the light as he 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
London Yearly Meeting. 

We learn from the British Friend that Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting assembled on Fourth-day 
morning, the 18th of Fifth month. The at- 
tendance was not as large as it sometimes has 
been, and many vacancies were to be observed 
in places lately occupied by those who had 
been as pillars in the church. 

At the first sitting a document was read 
from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders with regard to arrangements for assist- 
ing country Friends in attending or holding 
meetings during the Yearly Meeting. It pro- 
posed Ist, That a committee should be annu- 
ally appointed by the Quarterly Mceting of 
London and Middlesex, to collect information 
and make a list of the ordinary meetings of 
Friends in the metropolis, and of all others 
regularly or occasionally held by us, as well 
as of the houses and rooms that could be used 
by well concerned Friends, if drawn to hold 
meetings. 2d, That the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders should appoint another 
committee to act with this; and that the joint 
committee should have the care of arranging 
meetings out of the usual course of our ar- 
rangements, and of giving information, coun- 
sel, or assistance to those Friends needing or 
desiring it. 3rd, That the joint committee, if 
possible, should meet at the first sitting of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and arrange 
an opening for any minister. The carrying 
out of these matters would be intrusted to the 
committee which formerly had the charge of 
them. But, in conclusion, a strong desire was 
expressed that no arrangement should be 
made or sanctioned by this committee which 
might in any way tend, directly or indirectly, 
to lower our testimony with regard to wor- 
ship or gospel ministry—the freedom and 
dependence upon Christ being most important 
to the upholding of the faith in truth and con- 
sistency. 

After an extended discussion, the Yearly 
Meeting adopted the proposition. It was ob- 
jected to by a number of Friends on various 
grounds, some alleging its unconstitutional 
character, and its obvious tendency to lower 
the testimonies of Friends, and promote the 
innovations upon them which had been grow- 
ing of late years. One Friend who expressed 
his unqualified dissatisfaction with the sug- 
gestion, thought the Society had wofully let 
down its testimony on ministry. In the lan- 
guage of Samuel Fothergill, we must not ad- 
mit ministers on the parcel-ground of specula- 
tive truth, instead of coming to the lip of 
truth. Our testimonies and statutes had been 
let down, and active exertions in the will and 
wisdom of man were taking the place of com- 
ing to that power and that wisdom which is 
from above. Another Friend remarked that 
he was himself once an earnest young man, 
and thought that much might be done which 
was not done. It pleased the Lord to give 
him time for solid reflection, and his views 
became very much modified. He saw that 
the extreme care and caution of the older 

Friends was not to be despised, and that it 
was not well to encourage hastily such pro- 


He felt that the time was not fully 
come for the recognition of these extraneous 
efforts. He did not condemn them in toto, but 
felt that there was much in them which the 
solid Friends would condemn. The enemy of 
all good had come in the garb of an angel of 
light, and it was difficult to discern the cloven 
hoof under his garments. If we dwelt under 
patience, he thought we should have wisdom. 
He would not have us to be hasty. He did 
not wish to discourage any who felt they had 
a service ; for to their Master they must stand 
or fall. He had felt greatly burdened at the 
introduction of the proposal. 

The measure, however, met with the ap- 
proval of a larger number of Friends who did 
not feel the force of the objections made to it. 
It was remarked by one that we were sur- 
rounded by what we might call a heathen 
population, and our Lord and Master would 
have us communicate the truth to this heathen 
population. He had been a witness of the 
labors of some heart-warmed workers with 
living christian interest. The meetings he 
saw had seemed to him well conducted and 
under the power of the Lord’s Spirit. He 
had found a quiet in them he had often longed 
to see in our own meetings. He would have 
those who opposed this, look well at their own 
steppings, and see that they are doing all that 
their Lord and Master requires of them, and 
not withstand the efforts of those sincere 
hearted ones tending in various ways to turn 
the people from darkness unto light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. 

At the afternoon sitting the committee 
proposing Joseph Storrs Fry as Clerk, and 
Fielden Thorp with George Stacey Gibson as 
assistant clerks of the Yearly Meeting, these 
Friends were appointed to the service. 

Epistles were read from Ireland and from 
the Yearly Meetings on this continent, with 
which London Yearly Meeting holds corres- 
pondence. These communications mostly re- 
presented things to be in a prosperous con- 
dition in their respective localities, and that 
harmony and brotherly love prevailed among 
the members. A Friend remarked in refer- 
ence to the tenor of these epistles, that we 
must not blind ourselves to the real truth. 
Never, he believed, in the whole history of 
our church had it been so torn to pieces as it 
how was. In addressing these bodies, unless 
we drew from the source of Truth we should 
deceive ourselves, and them also. 

The resumption of correspondence with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting claimed atten- 
tion, and many Friends expressed their desire 
that a short address should be sent to that 
meeting, containing no reference to past cir- 
cumstances, but expressing the desire that 
love, grace, mercy and truth might be granted 
to them and to us. A committee was directed 
to prepare such a communication; but ata 
subsequent sitting they reported that after 
considering the matter, they did not feel pre- 
pared to do so. 

The tabular statement accompanying the 
answers to the Queries, represents the total 
membership of the Yearly Meeting to be 
13,955, being 52 more than last year. There 
had been 258 birth and 297 deaths. Admitted 
by convincement 142; 29 members had been 
disowned, and 77 resigned. 

The amount of distraints on account of 
tithe-rent charge and other ecclesiastical de- 
mands in the last year, was £1337, From 
1820 to 1830, the average annual amount dis- 


trained was £14,000. For the last forty years 
it has constantly diminished in consequence 
of the growing disposition among Friends to. 
set light by this ancient testimony, and pay 
all such demands. The Meeting for Suffer- 
ings has had the subject under consideration, 
and the greater part of the members were 
prepared to recommend that the 5th Query 
should be altogether omitted, but there was 
not enough unity to warrant a distinct re- 
commendation of that kind to be brought 
forward at this time. 

The consideraton of the state of the Society, 
as shown in the answers to the Queries, 
drew forth extended observations from many 
Friends. Much was said of the importance 
of reading and studying the Holy Scriptures, 
and some of the speakers suggested that it 
might be expedient to grant liberty to sub- 
stitute a meeting for reading the scriptures 
in the time now devoted to the meeting for wor- 
ship in First-day afternoon. Others thought 
it would be an unsafe step at this time. One 
of those who desired a change in the manner 
of holding the afternoon meetings, explained 
that he proposed no alteration in the manner 
of holding First-day morning, or week-day 
meetings, but those of the afternoon he wished 
to be for the reverent reading of the Bible, 
and would afford times of silence, and oppor- 
tunities for the ministry of Friends. They 
would be chiefly to give an outlet to the gift of 
teaching, which was not satisfactory in meet- 
ings for worship; he believed such would 
often be as largely meetings for worship as 
those now held on First-day afternoons. 

The account published of the proceedings, 
with summaries of the communications made 
by a number of Friends on a variety of sub- 
jects, shows the prevalance of much religious 
zeal and earnestness, but at the same time 
conveys the mournful impression that some 
of the principles and testimonies of our re- 
ligious Society, those especially by which it 
has hitherto been distinguished from other 
christian professors, are not duly estimated 
by a large portion of the members. 

For “The Friend.” 

For one, Iam entirely prepared to accept 
the denial of some who feel themselves ag- 
grieved by the recent Epistle of our Yearly 
Meeting, that their's is simply an “intellectual 
belief’—I hope and believe it is something 
more—and yet it is manifestly (judging from 
its fruits) not that full and complete under- 
standing of the precious doctrine of salvation 
by Christ, as always maintained by “ Friends,” 
which perfectly accords with the writings of 
many devoted followers of the Lamb who 
were not “ Friends,” and which appears to me 
to be the only scriptural one ever promul- 
gated since the days of the apostles. What- 
ever their exact faith is, the practical effect of 
it upon the lives and practices of those among 
us who most strenuously defend it, may easily 
be seen to be much the same as is found 
among some other professors—except, that 
the public confession of the lips, is admitted 
to take the place of water-baptism ; but their 
growing repugnance to silent waiting upon 
the Lord in public assemblies, their very ultra 
views of the immediate acceptance and con- 
fession of Christ crucified on Calvary, their 
readiness to engage in vocal prayer whenever 
and wherever a suitable opportunity offers, 
the doubt that many of them cast upon the 


necessity of a renewed qualification for every 
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.esh service rendered to our Divine Master, 
eir failure to appreciate the value and im- 
»rtance of some of our testimonies, and the 
oper mode of maintaining them before the 
vorld, are all evidences that whatever else 
‘,eir belief consists in, it is not in many im- 
ortant particulars that of the Society of 
lriends, but will and does, as is sorrowfully 
yroved, lead away from them. 
_ Lrecognize those among us who are honestly 
\riving, in the meckness of a pure wisdom, 
» be wholly Christ’s; but there are others 
“ho are striving by their own ingenuity so 
‘, widen that heavenly pathway which is 
valled in seripture “straight and narrow,” 
jaat it shall be both wide and easy. Some there 
ire who are continually aspiring, through the 
‘elp of the Spirit, to Christ’s most perfect 
sandard; and others who would lower the 
‘ame to a point more convenient and com- 
ortable, and yet be sufficient for any service 
‘a the church. 
_ Asadeclaration of faith, solemnly put forth 
y a Superior Meeting, though the document 
‘) question may not silence all cavil; yet, 
aken as a whole, I believe nothing erroneous 
a doctrine can with fairness be made of it. 
Weither will this be attempted by any but 
‘nose who are laboring in the interests of an 
Iltered Quakerism, and actuated by feelings 
f unkindness towards Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, seek to bring contempt upon it and 
that representative portion of it in which the 
socument originated, that thereby its influ- 
‘mce may be lessened for the mantainance of 
euths dear to all true Friends, but sought by 
‘ome in these days, to be overthrown, that 
the liberty of the creature may have fuller 
slay. There may be honest differences of 
‘entiment as to the timeliness and arrange- 
‘aent of the epistle, but to attempt to fasten 
pon it a construction at variance with the 
acknowledged doctrines of the Society, ap- 
sears to me to be destitute of the least sem- 
lance of fairness. 
- Were we partisans, we might rejoice at the 
vidences so abundantly afforded since our 
early Meeting, of the urgent need of the 
warning; but because we love all, and desire to 
‘peed the day when there shall be a restora- 
ion of harmony between the several branches 
-f our beloved Society, we mourn the spread- 
ing of such partial and unsound views of gos- 
sel truth, as have of late more largely ap- 
yeared. 
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With those that are given in the present 
aumber we conclude, for the time, our extracts 
“rom the writings of the early, approved au- 
shors in our religious Society, on Justifica- 
sion. They might be multiplied if necessary, 
for those veterans in the Lamb’s army, speal- 
‘ing what they did know from experience, all 
declared the same doctrine on this as on other 
points in the christian religion. The Society 
of Friends has ever held and promulgated the 
same views from that day to the present ; not 
smerely because the founders of the Society 
advocated them, but because like them, its 
consistent members believed, and do still be- 
lieve, these views to be in accordance with 
the teachings of Christ and his apostles as re- 
‘corded in the Scriptures. 


However they may differ from opinions on 
‘justification by faith held by many other re- 
ligious professors, they reverently attribute 


tion—from its alpha to its omega—to Christ; 
to what He did and suffered when in the pre- 
pared body on earth, and to hisinward work, 
by grace in the soul; leaving to man nothing 
but obedience to the Holy Spirit, a measure 
or manifestation of which was purchased for 
him, by the death of Christ, when He offered 
himself up, a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of all mankind. 

While convinced of the scriptural sound- 
ness of their faith, and religiously concerned 
for its preservation and spread, and that none 
may be mistaken or deceived on this impor- 
tant subject, Friends have no controversy 
with those who differ from them therein, so 
long as they do not attempt to implicate the 
Society in their opinions and the effects pro- 
duced by them. Because of their insisting on 
co-operation with the Light of Christ within 
as essentially requisite in every stage of 
christian warfare, for saving faith in Christ 
and participation in the benefits of His coming, 
sufferings and death, our worthy predeces- 
sors had many and grievous charges brought 
against them, by high professors, who desired 
to remain at ease in a less self-sacrificing be- 
lief, and a way less circumscribed by the 
cross. In accordance with this doctrine they 
were frequently engaged, as our extracts show 
—to contend against the common but delu- 
sive idea that belief in what Christ has done 
for man’s salvation without us, is all that is 
necessary for justification, whether consider- 
ed as forgiveness for past sins, or in the other 
sense of making just, as it is sometimes em- 
ployed in Scripture. For the same cause 
they could not admit the assumption that a 
sinner, however he might give credence to 
all that is recorded thereof in Scripture, could, 
of himself, apply to himself the pardon pur- 
chased by the atonement made, or the re- 
demption and justification that come by Christ. 
We may see by the extracts given how ear- 
nest were their declarations on these points, 
and how desirous they were that none should 
rest short of experiencing the repentance to- 
wards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which are the first fruits of obedience to that 
grace which brings salvation. For maintain- 
ing these truths of the gospel they were de- 
rided and defamed, and had patiently to sub- 
mit to reviling and misrepresentation, but 
the truth they loved and defended was not 
overturned, nor their faith changed. 

Our Saviour told His disciples that when 
the Spirit of Truth is come—that Spirit which 
would “reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment”—* He shall 
take of mine and show it unto you.” Friends, 
from their rise, have ever believed that it is 
only in this way, any of the blessed truths re- 
corded in the Scriptures, whether in regard 
to the provision made for the redemption and 
salvation of man, or the promises connected 
therewith, can be truly experienced. That it 
is the Holy Spirit alone can give man a true 
sense of his sinfulness; bring him under con- 
demnation for his transgressions of the righ- 
teous law of God; lead him to that “repen- 
tance to salvation not to be repented of ;” 
bring him to feel his need of a Saviour; give 
him faith in that Saviour, and apply to his 
sin-sick soul the reconciliation and forgiveness 
purchased for him on Calvary ; and, by the 


the whole process of redemption and salva-} 


washing of regeneration, carry on the work 
of sanctification and clothe him, as a child of 
God, with the righteousness of Christ. 

“But the natural man. receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto Him, neither can He know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” It 
is, therefore, evident that however he may 
study and construe the contents of the Bible, 
may believe in Christ “as a Saviour, in His 
atonement for sin, and in His mediation,” he 
cannot, of himself, make his belief availing 
to effect conversion or procure forgiveness or 
justification. He may “make. confession of 
bis lost state, and accept the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus as set forth in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ;” but, asa “natural man,” he cannot 
experimentally know them by any power of 
his own; they must be spiritually discerned ; 
and he can no more apply them savingly to 
himself, than he can raise himself up from a 
bed of sickness or death by believing that 
Christ, when on earth, healed the paralytic, 
and called Lazarus out of the grave. It is 
Christ, and Christ alone, who can do the for- 
mer, as he did the latter. He looketh at the 
heart, and knows what is in man; and when 
personally on carth, in the exercise of his 
prerogative as Deity, He forgave the sins of 
such as it pleased him, whose hearts had been 
prepared therefor by the operation of his in- 
visible power. That prerogative He retains 
in his own hands; and by his Holy Spirit He 
must prepare the soul to hear, and in his own 
time speak the word, and bestow the free 
gift of pardon, before it can realize the joys 
of his salvation. 

The Evangelist John tells us that on a cer- 
tain occasion many Jews believed on Jesus, as 
He spake to them, and He told them that if 
they continued in his word, they would be his 
disciples indeed. But their belief in him, 
was not that faith of which He is the alone 
author and giver, for directly after, He de- 
clared that they were “of their father the 
devil, and the lusts of their father they would 
do.” Simon the Sorceror so fully believed 
Philip, who preached Christ unto him, that 
he made public confession of Christ by being 
baptized and brought into the visible church. 
But his belief and confession were evidently 
not the products of the Holy Spirit in his 
heart, and so far from justifying him or ef- 
fecting true conversion, he soon betrayed that 
he was “in the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity.” So true is it, as expressed by I. 
Penington in the extract given, “ The true 
knowledge is only to be had by the immediate 
revelation of Christ inthe soul.” And, “when 
a man is ealled to believe, he is not called to 
put forth that faith wherewith he believeth 
other things, but to receive and exercise the 
gift of faith whichis from above.” 

It was to this living faith in Christ, that 
Paul and Silas alluded, when they said to the 
jailor, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” The grace of God, pro- 
ducing this faith, as it was obeyed would 
bring salvation to him. With means so am- 
ple provided, and a merciful Saviour waiting 
to give rest to the weary and heavy laden on 
the terms He has prescribed, none need hesi- 
tate or despair. Though they will feel that 
like the Apostle they have the sentence of 
death in themselves that they should not 
trust in themselves, but in God who raiseth 
the dead, yet. they may joyfully believe that 
as they are obedient to his manifested will, 


He will enable them to enter in at the strait 
gate and to continue to walk in the narrow 
way. 

We will conclude with the testimony of D. 
Wheeler, who, after speaking of the false 
security into which he had fallen, says, “ It 
is now plain to my understanding, that no 
man can have saving faith in Jesus Christ 
who is unacquainted with, and does not walk 
in the light of that Divine Spirit which is so 
justly styled the Spirit of faith. It is through 
this alone that the death and sufferings of 
Christ, and his whole sacrifice for sin are 
availing, and truly applied to all those who, 
through faith lay hold of him, the true Light 
and Saviour of them that believe in his in- 
ward and spiritual appearance. These can 
say to others from sensible and blessed expe- 
rience ‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world’—they have re- 
ccived the atonement by Him, and they reap 
the glorious fruit and benefit of his death, 
and suffering for sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self, and of his resurrection and ascension, in 
that He ever liveth to make intercession for 
those who are willing to come unto God by 
him. A man may yield an assent to all the 
great and solemn truths of Christianity ; the 
miraculous birth, holy life, and sufferings, ig- 
nominious death, glorious resurrection and 
ascension of our blessed Redeemer; he may 
believe in the abstract, in his inward and spir- 
itual appearance in the heart of mankind by 
his Holy Spirit, and yet may fall short of the 
prize immortal; unless he comes to witness 
the saving operation of the Holy Spirit in 
his heart, and to know thereby, through faith 
in it, a purifying preparation for the kingdom 
of righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 


We are desired to state that there was a 
mistake in the notice sent of the death of 
Wm. Brownell, published in our 44th num- 
ber. It oecurred on the 2d and not on 24th 
of the Fifth month. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—It is understood that W. E. Forster, Vice- 
President of the Council, will be appointed Minister of 
Education, if the educational bill now before Parliament, 
and which provides for such office, shall become a law. 

A Liverpool dispatch of the 2d says: The tide of 
American emigration continues unabated. By the sta- 
tistics published this morning, it is shown that 18,000 
emigrants left this port during the month of June, for 
American ports, and that nine-tenths of them went to 
New York. 

The modification in the naturalization laws of Great 
Britain is exciting attention on the continent. Holland 
will, probably, make similar alterations in her laws. 

The disorders in Cork bave: been quelled, but the 
clotbers of that city are still employing German opera- 
tives, to take the place of the strikers, and fears are felt 
of renewed disturbances. 

The House of Lords still has the Irish land bill under 
consideration, and the Commons have not yet disposed 
finally of the education bill. 

The British quarterly revenue returns show that the 
receipts bave been sixteen and one-third millions, 
against nineteen millions for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The collection of tolls at five hundred turnpike gates 
in England was abolished on the Ist inst., under am act 
passed at the last session of Parliament. 

After long and severe drought, seasonable rains have 
fallen all over the British islands, and some sections of 
the continent. 

London, 7th mo. 2d.—Consols 927. U.S. 5-20, 1862, 
90%, of 1865, 903; ten-forties, 88}. Liverpool.—Mid- 
Gling uplands cotton, 94d. a 10d.; Orleans, 10} a 10}d. 
Sales of the day 8000 bales. Breadstuffs quiet. 

After a very long discussion, the French Corps Legis- 
latif has rejected the petition of the Orleans princes for 
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permission to return to France, by the decided vote of 
174 to 31. The demand was considered insulting in its 
tone, 

The editor of the Reveille has been prosecuted for 
having reproduced a false anecdote of the Emperor and 
the Earl of Clarendon, from the columns of the Figaro. 
The offender was sentenced to thirteen months imprison- 
ment, 

The ravages of small pox continue in Paris with no 
apparent diminution. 

The French government is negotiating a heavy loan 
in order to continue the improvements of Paris inaugu- 
rated by Baron Hausmann. 

It is said that the Emperor Napoleon, and Generals 
Prim and Serrano, acquiesced in the abdication of Isa- 
bella of Spain, gn condition that no prince of the House 
of Orleans should succeed to the throne of Spain. 

There is a general strike among the journeymen 
bakers of Marseilles. The employers are willing to con- 
cede an advance of wages, but refuse to agree to certain 
conditions insisted upon by the men. There is an al- 
most total suspension of work at the bakeries. : 

The Madrid correspondence of the Globe writes that 
Queen Isabella’s abdication is regarded as important, 
rendering the candidacy of her son possible, and the 
choice of regent an open question. The Madrid press, 
however, protests against the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty. ‘ : 

The report that De Roda had demanded reinforce- 
ments for the army in Cuba is officially denied. 

The law authorizing civil marriages in Spain goes 
into operation on the first of Ninth month. 

The deficit in the Spanish budget for the past fiscal 
year is 700,000,000 reals, and an equal deficit is antici- 
pated in the ensuing,year. 

A Vienna despatch of the 2d states, that a sharp 
shock of earthquake was experienced throughout Greece 
on the lst inst. The town of Sartoria is a heap of ruins. 
An island in that neighborhood suddenly disappeared 
at the time of the earthquake. : 

The Viceroy of Egypt is about visiting Constantinople. 
During his absence the regency will be conferred on his 
eldest son who has been recalled from Europe. 

The Czech Catholics, of St. Petersburg, publicly an- 
nounce their determination to adopt the Greek faith, 
should the dogma of Papal infallibility be adopted at 
Rome. ‘ 

Dispatches from Rome state that no immediate de- 
cision of the Council on the infallibility question is to 
be expected. The committee of Bishops of all nations, 
have addressed a request to the faithful that subscrip- 
tions be made for the Catholic church at Constantinople, 
which suffered so terrivly at the late conflagration. 

Unitep Srares.—The debt statement, issued on the 
1st inst., shows a reduction during the Sixth month of 
$20,203,772, The total debt of the United States, less 
amount in the Treasury, is $2,406,562,372, which is 
$51,969,877 less than it was Third mo. lst last. The 
amount of debt on which interest is paid is $1,975,- 
030,311. 

The amount of coin interest falling due on the public 
debt 7th mo. lst, was $31,840,112, and the currency 
interest on the Pacific Railroad bonds was $1,604,475. 

The San Domingo treaty bas been finally rejected by 
the Senate, after prolonged consideration, by a vote of 
28 to 28. A two-third vote was required for confirma- 
tion. The rejection of the treaty does not dispose of 
the protocol for the lease of the bay of Samana, although 
if the treaty had been ratified the Samana question 
would have been absorbed by it. 

The Senate have concurred in the House bill to pre- 
vent the destruction of fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 

The tax-bill is still under consideration, The Senate 
have refused to tax the interest on United States bonds, 
and decided to continue the income tax to the close of 
1872, at the rate of two and a half per cent. instead of 
five. The Senate refuses to reduce the duty on bitu- 
minous coal. 

The Texas Pacific Railroad bill, which has passed the 
Senate, authorizes J. OC. Fremont, W. S. Rosecrans and 
others, who are incorporated as a company, to construct 
a road and telegraph line from Marshall, Texas, to San 
Diego, California, via Hl Paso. The gauge of the road 
is to be five feet, and the capital stock is to be $100,- 
000,000. In aid of the enterprize public lands are 
granted to the extent of twenty sections per mile in 
States, and forty sections per mile in territories. In the 
construction of this road American iron and steel must 
be used exclusively. 

The funding bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 129 to 41. The bill proposes to fund 
one thousand millions of the Public Debt in long bonds, 
bearing four per cent. interest, free from all taxation. 

There is a serious disagreement between the Senate 


and House of Representatives in regard to the Taodia 
appropriation bill. The Senate insists upon specific ap 
propriations under the treaties made since 1867, anc 
that these treaties be recognized as the supreme law 0 
the land. ‘he Representatives, on the contrary, refus¢ 
to insert in the bill any thing which would be taken as 
a ratification or assent to any Indian treaty made sine 
7th mo. 20th, 1867, contending that the roving irre 
sponsible bands of Indians are not independent nations 
with whom treaties can possibly be made. That th 
practice of so regarding and treating them has bee 
fruitful of frauds on the government and injurious t 
the Indians. The first committee of conference wer 
unable to agree, and a second has been appointed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 414. Of su 
stroke, 6; cbolera infantum, 31; consumption, 48; 
scarlet fever, 23; relapsing fever, 13. The interments 
during the first six months of this year were about 1200 
more than in the corresponding portion of 1869. At 
the close of the year 1869 there were 41,069 boys, and 
40,214 girls attending the Public Schools of this city. 
The schools are conducted by 80 men, and 1435 women 
teachers, and the cost of supporting them last year was 
$1,177,292. The pupils increased 3,715 during the 
year, and about 4,000 children are waiting admission. 

New Mexico.—The new silver mines in this territor, 
are reported to be located about 5,000 feet above th 
sea level. There is a population at Ralston, the new 
village, of 200 persons. It is located about twenty 
miles from the nearest river. A great number of ledges 
have been discovered, and many claims located. A 
municipal government has been formed, and a recorde 
elected. There is no doubt that many of these claims 
are of great value. A canal and railroad company has 
been formed to take the ore to the mills at the river, 
and to carry water in canals to the mines. The mines 
are in the heart of the Apacha Indian country. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 2d inst. Mew York.— American gold 112. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 115; ditto, 5-20, 1868, 111; ditto 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1083. Superfine State flour, $4.90 
a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $9.75. No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.36; No. 2 do., $1.19 a $1.24; No. 3 
do. $1.11 a $1.15; amber western, $1.47 a $1.50, 
Western oats, 63 cts.; State, 67 a 68 cts. Western 
mixed corn, 96 cts. a $1.05; yellow, $1.10, Cuba sugar, 
9} a 94 cts. Middling cotton, 21} cts. Carolina rice, 
8aQ9cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 20a 21, cts. Super- 
fine flour, $5 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $9. Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, $1.43 a $1.45; southern, $1.07. 
Western mixed corn, $1 a $1.02; yellow, $1.07 a $1.09, 
Oats, 60 a 63 cts. Lard, 16 a 163 cts. Clover-seed, 
$7.50 a $8. Timothy, $6 a $7. Flaxseed, $2.25. 
Timothy hay, $1.40 a $1.50 per 100 lbs.; mixed, $1.25 
a. $1.30. Baltimore.— Maryland red wheat, $1.50 a 
$1.65 ; new white, $1.65 a $1.70; Pennsylvania, $1.45 ; 
western, $1.30 a $1.35. White corn, $1.18 a $1.20; 
yellow, $1.06 a $1.07. Oats, 60 a 63 cts. Cineinnatt. 
—Winter red wheat, $1.12 a $1.15; white, $1.40 a 
$1.45. Corn, 83 a 85 cts. Oats, 55 a 60 cts. Rye, $1. 
Lard, 15 cts. St. Lowis——Choice white wheat, $1.30 ; 
new red fall, $1.20; No. 2 spring, 98 cts. Oats, 48 cts. 
New Orleans. —White corn, $1.10 a $1.15; yellow, 
$1.05 ; mixed, 95 a 97 cts. Oats, 61 a 64 cts. Detroit. 
—Extra wheat, $1.53; No. 1 do. $1.43; amber, $1.31. 
Corn, 90 a 94 cts, Oats, 59 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 red 
wheat, $1.29; No. 2 do. $1.27. Corn, 92 cts. _ Oats, 
57 cts. No. 2 rye, 90 cts. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Cartur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrigp, on the 24th of Third month, 1870, at Easton 
Meeting, N. Jersey, CuristorpuEr H. Jonus, near Moores- 
town, to Resecca R., daughter of Samuel R. and Han- 
nah Wilkins, of the former place. 

, at Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 5th 
of Fifth month, 1870, Dr. Samuen TRimBLE. to Mary L, 
Eyans, daughter of Isaac C. Evans. : 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, corner of Sixth 
and Noble Sts., Philadelphia, on Third-day, 6th mo. 
28th, 1870, JosepH T. Sazarman, of Roaring Branch, 
Lycoming Co., Pa., to ANNA, daughter of Joseph B. and 
Sarah R. Matlack, of this city. 


Diep, Fifth month 22d, 1870, Epwin Emsren, son of 
Joshua Embree, in the 28th year of his age, a member 
of Bradford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. ; 


